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of death, and when the amiable Dr. Adams suggested
that God was infinitely good, he replied :

" c As I cannot be sure that I have fulfilled the conditions on
which salvation is granted, I am afraid I may be one of those
who shall be damned' (looking dismally). Dr. Adams: ' What do
you mean by damned ? ' Johnson (passionately and loudly) :
* Sent to Hell, Sir, and punished everlastingly.' "

No one disputes that for many ages the lives of even
the just and good were burdened by such oppressive
fears. Perhaps, indeed, the just and good were more
burdened than the wicked; for to the wicked their
own sins seldom appear so deadly black, and when a
Balkan priest lately displayed pictures of eternal tor-
ment as warnings to a savage mountaineer's enormities,
lie was met by the reply, " Even we should not be so
cruel.0 But to the greater part of thinking mankind,
Maeterlinck's reassurances upon the subject, even if
they could be established, would appear a little out-of-
date, and I do not believe that, even where they linger,
such terrors form the basis of the fear of death. Was
there not, at all events, one strenuous Canon of the
Established Church who defiantly proclaimed that he
would rather be damned than annihilated ?

"Men fear dgath," says Bacon's familiar sentence;
u men fear death, as children fear to go in the dark."
It is not the dread of pain and torment; it is the dark
that terrifies ; it is Kingslcy's horror of annihilation ;
it is the hot life's fear of ceasing to be. I grant that
many are unconscious of this fear. In word, at all
events, there are multitudes, perhaps the greater part
of mankind, who long for the annihilation of self, who
direct their lives by the great hope of becoming in
the end absorbed into the Universe. Their perpetual